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I ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE 

amiss to make it one of mere customary and r 
For the time is one which calls on us to revise^ 
calls on us to discard our formulae and break 

Disrobe the images 
If you do find them decked with cere 

With what we have loved, as well as with wha 
accepted, this revaluation has to be made, 
broidery have for ages worked in or round 
that both processes may seem, for the time bci 
exhaustion, it is worth while to try to stand bac 
ourselves what Shakespeare really was, and w 
turies he really is. For doing so, the time is do 
and research have accumulated, one may say wiRBFi^SiSP^ confidence^ 
all the facts that are of any importance, besides manjt^^^re tliod 
are of none; and have not only accumulated* 
assorted them Sir Sidney Loe*s Life in its 
mental tribute to the anniversary which we are 
and sets forth the ascertained and ascertainablc^^^||raKon.^Xo * 
the Appreciation, the vital interpretation of Slpub^^^e^^ . 

limit can be put; for the secret of art is never to be 
Yet even in this we may make a pause, and ask 
matter stands. 

‘ Let not my love bo called idolatry,’ Shakespi^^i^Ple in 
Sonnets, ‘ or my beloved as an idol shew.’ It is w 

borne in mind. ‘ Idolatry of Shakespeare,’ said 
stately detachment which is often mistaken for 
cated from our infancy as the fii st duty of an lSi| pp^ ^fej^ H|p 
canonization had already begun when Jonson 
petulant but not unreasonable protest, ‘ I loved, 
htmour his memory on this side idolatry as m^^|i|^^y.’ lit 
became a fixed doctrine within a century. DrVowi 4sa 
given his magnificent praise; Pope, with a fine aig||^^^dminAliug 
touch, noted that ‘ men of judgment think they ^'' ^S ^^an, *Bore 
service in praising him justly than lavishly.’ ‘ aSA^Hr- 

and the words are an anticipatory comment on Slialie- 

apearian. criticism — ’’ arc always afraid of cnv;^%t*t sure 
have as much reason to be afraid of admiration ‘ Yet Pope It- 
self Says of him, in words no less true than noble, ^Ihe is pit 
so much an imitator as an instrument of naturq, Aod pofi «o 
just to say he speaks from her, as that she spoke thrcftigh.liim ’ ^ 

Upon the enthusiasm of the eighteenth centuiT, as_ 

it advanced into that fixed idolatry recorded by He, 




inan more 
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more fully equipped critics, and then the new idolatry 
lantic revival. That revival, like all revolutions, had 
repaied for, and, like all successful revolutions, resulted 
: different from what its authors meant. Its results 
ipean, when it wrought out its effect, were twofold, 
hand it quickened interest, and opened out regions ui 
>tiU then had been left unexplored. On the other hand 
into something supematurally inspired and mysteri- 
ible. Behind Coleridge and Hazlitt came up the army 
prophets of their enthroned divinity. It was not 
,t they should show Shakespeare to be, what he was, an 
iraft, a master of language, tlie wielder of a versifica- 
hed for bright speed and supple strength. It was not 
t they should reaflSIrm him to be wi instrument of 
must needs be also a profound thinker, a great teacher, 
in whose works may be found the key to all problems, 
tessence of human wisdom. Nothing less than uni- 
ledge, nothing short of a doctrine and a message on all 
's which concern life, was claimed for one who was 
d believed to be, in Coleridge’s phrase, ‘ myriad- 
d supematurally gifted: ‘ the guide and the pioneer ’ 
words again) ‘ of true philosophy.’ In him, as in a 
shools found what they sought. 

ess provoked its own reaction. Shakespeare the idol had 
such prodigious proportions that he began to topple 
tion led to research; research raised doubts and started 
le process of destructive criticism began. Under a mis- 
of scientific method, -the Shakespearian environment 
to swamp Shakespeare. The invention of new criteria 
ing authorship in writings of mixed composition led to 
[agarics of the tsW Shakspere Society, in which most of 
ere taken away from him and parodied out among a 
contemporaries. The width of knowledge assigned to 
idolaters misled a school, which still subsists, instead of 
the premises, to draw from them a yet more pre- 
lonclusion. 

idolatry keeps breaking «ut in fresh forms, eW more 
d fantastical. The illusion of reality in Shakespeare’s 
is so powerful that they are thought of as pyia tin g 
' apart from the plays themselves; as though Shake- 
suppressed or falsified material facts about thnnij as 
action in the plays had been misconceived by him, or 
ft^gmect only of some larger whole which onr superior 
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insight ambles us to reconstitute. Like tbe 
tions of a text based on the inquirj not what the* 
what he ought to have written, these conject 
reconstitutions offer a large playground. TIi 
them so long as it is realized that they Jca^e 
untouched. Fletcher wrote TAt' Tamer Tame a 
or a rejoinder, to The Taming of the Shrem. jasod 
written a play introducing a younger Lear and ins 
name is Mrs. Harris ’) with Goneril as a girl, 
exercises of fancy. And there is no reason w! 
take the subject of one of Shakespeare’s p’ 
play of it — ^if he Can. But to read a philosd 


or to invent some ‘ obsession ’ in him and 


throughout his work, is not only idle but 
stands between us and Shakespeare and vitiafeSjOur v: 
To the older heicsy' which claimed for its 
infallibility, to those for w'hom 


..If 

iegiHwie 
idmuld not 

ShM^pea re j 
l£far tg»«es of it 
*’ie 

t>f ii.tn. 
aruJ 



lie is their God ; he leads them like 
Made by some other deity than nat. 

That shapes men better. 

it might gently bo answered : j 

A rarer spirit nevj 
Did steer humanity ; but you Gods 
Some faults to make uj men. 

To the newer theorists it may rather be said rHere si 

With what’s unreal thou coadijvlj art* 
And fellow’st nothing. .'A 



To recall criticism from such extravaganec^t is or 
to notice facts. The ‘ spaciousness ’ of the EH'/ abet 
, largely an illusion. It was a period of raab ml ^ jn 
intellectual activity; but it was also one of o§3‘'ia(; 
morality and debased art. Humanism had no^^juek i 
laud. The reformation carried out by thej^^dof 
the phrase of an eminent hi^orian, laid ilr^hndi| 
murder of the English Erasmus, and set up its gates i 
the English Petrarch. In the year when Sbiife. 

London, what was left of the English Renais'-au t 
/- The provincial middle class to wliich Shakespc.ie V^qpged in- 
heriled, as they transmitted, the insular s iri u * of ^sjwgoing^j 
good temper, and the insular failings of gros .nes". lot eijincss. and ^ 



iCesss i-y 
age is 
■id of 
of low 
in Eng- 
jn 

,s in the 
bloody of 
amft'lo 



after three hundred ye^uis t 

;t of the Shakespeares mentioned in records was 
Si '•I mention of Shakespeare’s own father is of his 
f iS ' ^lp^ng a dunglnll in front of his house, and the 

(htLl Intestate in a muddle of petty embarrassments. 

luftless family in a decaying little country town 
>m. t# float with the stream. 

did so ; and in that lies the parados, and in some 
t'f his unique greatness. From first to last he 








, caide-s foicc and forcelei-s care 
pek, 111 lerj spite of cunning. 

<Lh all. 



aich he floated he took alwaj's at the flood. He 
Snot because none was worth his strife, hut 
not force him, or occasion induce liiin. to striie. 
Iniiionnient (to use a Homeric simile) like an 
lat oiciy point m close touch and engagement, 
and Mitli no f lit lion. By native instinct he takes the 
at, rcshtanco, adapting himself to fashion and circum- 
^ comply flexibility. When still a boy, he accepts unre- 
‘ tnafl^fee arranged for him by Anne Hathaway’s rcln- 
reeiyeSffS later he slips away, leasing his ‘clog’ — it is 
|sed ^ Autolj cus of Perdita — behind. He launches on 
c, and takes to it like a duck to siatcr. The 'moral 
"why^has been noted in the Elizahctlinn drama nas 
audience. But among actors and pi i\ w rights 
by an actual iinmoraHly nhieli t\tU'«L'd it it 
(fife strictuips of ilie Puiitnns, .uid the i epo itcd but 
^atieraptB of the Pii\i Council to dost tla tlicaties alto- 
bcrriffrci^blc pnd of Gietiic, the nioic ti igit and not less 
‘iVloMc a few months la tei, a ere prologues to the 
an «j|jij^nd give a lurid register of the soil and atmos* 
ich tOTOhakesperian drama came to bting; 

Things oubvnrd 

Do dnw the ina ird q»nlih after them 
To alike. 

ftnrhid ^ea of life Slmkcspcavi finds himself, 
rythhig ho set s and hens and touches, always 
a.ij’doing everyllung iidl. Poetry was in 
age vs^iraluable; so he w riles IVhk* a«d . 

to ♦•heffl’oatest of his gnat acqunintnfloes, a diast^? 
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young lord of nineteen; the theatres being closed ifr^e plague, 
he follows up that first adventure with Lucrece, but never after- 
wards publishes a line. Two months after his only sc^’s death — 
an unusual time for such a thing — ^he applies for a coat of arms, 
and next spring buys New Place. Then the current takes a nev 
turn, and he with it ; he goes back to his professional work, not ' 
now as an assistant, but as a manager, for ten jeat^more. By 
then he had come to the time of life when people be^n to prefer 
comfort to pleasure, and to know what they do not^^ant. But 
there was more in it than that. Puritanism was becoming the 
rising force in England. "John Hall, Susaima’s hu^nd, was a 
strong Puritan ; and not only did sho adopt her husband’s way of 
thinking, but Shakespeare himself acquiesced in it. At his enter- 
tainments of Puritan preachers in New Place one seems to hear 
him saying, ‘ I’ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, 
civil, godly company : if I be drunk, I’ll be drunk with those that 
have the fear of God.’ A conformist by instinct, he conformed 
to the ways of Stratford as he had done to the ways of London. 
Yet local chatter was not silenced. It breaks out in the loose 
gossip that ‘ he died a Papist,’ and survives in the curioi.sly sub- 
acid flavour of the lines written long after on Susanna’s tomb- 
stone beside her father’s : 

Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all. 

Wise to salvation was good Mistris Hall ; 

Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 

Wholy of him with whom she’s now in blisse. 

^akespeare himself, the suggestion is, was not of the company. 

The epithets ‘ sweet,’ ‘ pleasant,’ ‘ gentle,’ habitually applied to 
him by his contemporaries, imply this flexibility of soft manners 
and far from rigid morals, as do the few anecdotes of him which 
have any claim to authenticity. They show him at all events as 
one who was acquiescent and not assertive, who avoi(^iifl contro- 
versy, who chose the easiest way. And this brings up to a 
point which has been so far n^lected or missed that it Inay seem, 
if baldly stated, not only paradoxical but shocking. A*" forgotten 
artist of the last century, stumbling in his simplicity ^pon what 
had eluded wiser heads, and what would be angrily or <^ntemptu- 
ously thrust aside by Shakespeare’s idolaters, put it with startling 
clearness in four words : ‘ Shakespeare was like putty.’ * Shake-* 
speare was like putty to everybody and everything; the willing 
slave, nulled out, natted down, saueezed anyhow, clay to every 
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pottePk' cRut lie knew by the plastic hand what the nature of the 
moulder was.’ 

That is true ; and it is essential to true appreciation. At the 
b^s thin shaft of light, the facts rearrange themselves, 
alghtens itself out. One begins to see how it might 
fa he was generally classed as only one among 
at his death — a thing that has often moved wonder — 
unnoticed, and did not call forth, in that copiously 
shgiac^ja^^a single line of elegy. He did not impress his con- 
terapo:^i^8 greatly. Very likely we also might find him quite 
unimpl^sive, s’Mply because he would not be occupied in impress- 
ing Ufi,!^'lEIe would be doing something quite different : taking our 
tmprca^n. Shiko^peare had le don terrible de la familiaritS; 

endt every shop, church, session, hanging, yields a 
iSareft^lHJin woA’ ‘He hath known jou hut three daj's,’ says 
Valenl^^ ttt Vima of the Duke, ‘ and already you are no 
strang^.^j Vith ^akespeare, it would have taken three minutes. 
Npt a not a humour, not a quality, but he immediately took 
ita imprest, On that amazing sensitive-plate were recorded eiery 
iipBamiSat. of body and mind. ‘ all forms, all pressures past, that 
observation copied there.’ In that even more amazing 
dw^qg^^room tip? records were put together, and were reeled 
vibrating eflPect of life, yet of a life swifter, 
Icnser, mo^ vi*P (ban that of our own actual experience. At 
will he cUpM s^^liat film-world of impressions into motion, could 
-^ak, act, think or feel, exult or suffer, as 
thougft lii^^retlS^lly alive. 

' k'a.ef eiud^f the lofty ideal of the Listoiian, was for such 
hity almost a niatter of course. Nothing in Shakespeare is 
remarkabJf than his conspicuous fairness to all his charac- 
He has no favo n ites ; he has, one may even say, no antipa- 
. TJiqt fais&es^ that clarity of representation, is the index 
oartly o£.*tta indulgeaj temper, but more largely of a sensitiveness 
ivhich is ^'toueb wokh the whole of life, not intermittently but 
?ontinnwS^, , dia’ .die or (to use the Greek terra) imitative 
aower never ’ . ps. His attitude towards his own creations 
— Shyliudk for ir. m *, or Falstaif — ^has been warmly debated; 
really, huhait rc attitude towards them; he givc« us them for what 
ioy are; wit! tbeir virtues and vices, their strength and weakness, 
Mither isolat. i. uoi ojrmeiited upon, but recorded. With these, 
sa with o-th. ■ s. we must end by taking them as they arc given. 
Geberally, XU all shapes that man goes up and down in, from 
Toursfeore to thivtren, ^is spirit walks in.’ From fourscore to 
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iMrteen; from Lear to Juliet! We are hardly justified in saying 
that Shakespeare hates even his villains, or loves even his heroines. 
Lady Macbeth, even if not what she has been lately called by a 
diligent Shakespearian student, ‘ a sunny, bright, dainty little 
^asaeS,’ is, as Mr. Bradley has pointed out, ‘ up to her light, a 
perfect wife.’ The Queen in Cyvd>eline is, with the same reserva- 
tion, a perfect mother. King John can retain to the end the 
absolute loyalty of Faulconbridge. Edmund was.lieloved. The 
one figure in Shakespeare for whom Shakespeare s^;^ something 
like antipathy is lago ; and lago is not quite a real-person. ‘ I am 
not what I am ’ are his own enigmatic but significant words. 

■ lago’s sentence is the direct negative of what Shakespeare says 
of himself in a sonnet which is admittedly autobiographical : ‘ I 
am that I am.’ ‘ There is no man hath a virtue that he hath not 
a glimpse of, nor any man an attaint but he carries some stain 
of it.’ To represent him otherwise is a pious fiction; it must go 
its way with those forms of idolatry which make him out an accom- 
plished scholar, a trained lawyer, an expounder in dramatic 
allegories of the Platonic philosophy, or a ^profound political 
thinker. In all these matters he gives out the impressions made on 
him by the life about him. His painter in Timon is brilliantly true 
to life, but about painting he obviously knew little and cared less. 
Of music, from ‘ Sneak’s noise ’ to ditties , ^ 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower. 

With ravishing division, to her lute, 

he writes delightfully, but never like a musician. His age, like our 
own, was greatly concerned with the theory and practice of educa- 
tion; his own chief contribution to the subject is perhaps in tl?e 
short dialogue — 

Canst not read? 

No. 

There will little learning die then, that day thou art hanged. 

Legal phx'aseology, as was the habit of his age, he uses copiously, 
even to excess ; but his law, as distinct from this, is either taken 
straight from the story or chSronicle he was dramatizing, or is 
frank stage-law, poetical justice unknown to any court or code. 
Equally baseless is the assumption of his anti-democratic temper. 
In the follies of his mobs, as in the sarcasms of his aristocrats, he 
reflects the spirit of his audience whether at Whitehall or at the 
Bankside. It is only a further exemplification of this, that in his 
later work the tone changes, and he sounds, in Lear and else- 
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!r'^) passionate pity for the poor. That note is his 
.r the ground-swell of the new democracy. The 
^T-udor (lyu'‘ T'j^ad become extinct, and with it the iron Tudor 
^ esk on and reaction had come to an end ; the revo- 
|vem4its of the Stuart period were beginning to stir. 
|r pl|^s, as in the earlier, Shakespeare is still giving 
«ived; he makes vocal, personifies, vitalizes the 
- actual environment. Like the poet in Timon — a 
ts its companion portrait of the painter — one 
dm say of his own work: 



impress 
* sLeteh 4 ^ 
sceuiis lo 



A thing slipped idly from me. 
is as a gum, which oozes 
lence ’tis nourished. The fire i’ the flint 
t till it be struck: our gentle flame 
itself, and, like the current, flies 
ind it chafes. 



off 

fOrh 
if a '■ubth 


me away ivith the old thoughtless idea that the 
ssing under Shakespeare’s name is all his. 
li-cts the more extravagant fancy that it embodies 
ologiae, a system of human nature and a direc- 
Yet that work in its massed total has another 
id of unity. It is not, any moie than with the Iliad 
and the vmity of a tunica inconsut'dis. The amount of 

^^'^Slhglf^t^taiian,' work in what is called Shakcspcaie is consid- 
erable i thh is spuhke in the earlier peiiod when he was adapting 
and pipcinj^ ('Utwoer men’s woik, in the later period when younger 
nien were du ugM* same with his, and even between the two, where 
the stage-b's* tfim has sunned has been alteied for performance 
by menflier® 'P' ^tecompany oi by irresponsible actors. Kemp the 
comedian m t liMp have been turned out of the company of the 
Globe beta^' gagged to an extent beyond what the play- 
wiigl’ts and lisSlow actors could stand; and this was just after 
he had Jnade|i» <|!mat success in the ‘ cieation,’ to use the modem 
rij. How much of our Dogberry is Shakespeare, 

I ’i Macbeth has notoriously reached us in a muti- 
i Jiwerpolations an well as cuts ; and whether the gag 
I’efle of the knocking at the gate is Shakespeare’s 
a,rtly both, is a question which will always be 
1 bf interesting. Theunity of Shakespeare (again^ 
oi Homier) is that of the Shakespearian touch,, 
n aispiration, which spreads through and vhdflj^ 9 ^ 


slang, of Do 
how mucii Jv n 
lated foign, w I 
in the famoi 
owm, or not. 
gnod and al^ 
»ke rhe uni 
0,kc%peaT: 
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^ trork he laid his dnger upon. By merdj pas^oSjl^ hand o-i e- 
<i plaj, he made it /different ; he Shakespearianized ifl Hi ace \rha+, 
TO bomnr a phrase from another art, nuiy be callefe tlie flcwdmg 
of Ms colour in composite work. Between what i «ij"e Shake- 
speare and what is wholly non-Shakespearian the d 
obvious as it is immense. But who will undertake tc 
of 2 Henry VI, whether we are faced with Maxlcr' 

Shakespeare, or Shakespeare writing like Marlow 
in Kinff John? in parts of Henry VIII, with Flel 
near as he could) like Shakespeare, or Shaki 
he easily could if he chose) like Eletcher? A 
master hand have worked wonders in the coarse 
tragedy of Titui Andronicua. The scenes uhich he 
Wilkins’ Pericles send out as it were streamers 
light up the whole play and make us glad to read 
again what, without this irradiation, we should 
patience to read twice. No other dramatist of' 
flooding and irradiating power. ’iVhen they 
either mixed mechanically, or combined, at 
which does not bear the impress of a single welding 
genius. In the Two Noble Kinsmen, the sharp lines; 

80 distinct that one can e\en see where Fletch^.’\# 
dozen lines in a Shakespearian scene — show 
joint work, one which Shakespeare partly wroi^ an * 
enced, but a case of Fletcher stringing togethe. 
into a play of his -own sort, detached scenes n? 
had written, and had veiy probably left in the Glol 
other unregarded trifles. 


and 


>11y mf’J- 
> iHini, up 
• ■■ kia’l "itc 

hi ij\ ,1, 


Appreciation must be based on comprehension. 4 W'* can htsi. 
honour, as we can only appreciate Shakespeare, 

This is not a portentous platitude; for it is what 
We all read in him, which is a different thing; wa' 
into him, which is a diffeient thing again, and a 
one. The Poet Laureate, in the preface to his^ 
gives the pointed and wise caution that these arer 
rather than to fish in. No one has begun to uni 
> speare who has not read his plays as a whole, as a 
work. Needless difficulties have been put in the wa^of doing this 
by the artificial and often preposterous order in whith, ever since 
their first collection, they have been arranged. He Jlo&es by thiff 
much as the Old and New Testament do ; ^t least be so 
if neonle ever read either the Bible or Shakesucar? SfOm end td 


It. idii. ' ' 1 
u uci)'' d'l 
•f I f u I td 

[0 dan"" out 
fiirit of Mon, 
filters to bathe 
tand c^ii'>>.c- 
ogle body of 
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m people \fould be more lAely to do that, as they could do 
dndefstanding, if both \olume8 were not set out with 
'^sregard of order and chronology. 

‘.<3^ and order of the plays are not indeed fully 
&^Aups overlap : the precise place of a play within 
l^qi^ncertain; and with some at least, which were 
MmiKu»«ifej|Snd revised, it may be arguable whether to place 
b^||^^«^pey have reached us, at an earlier or later point 
this reservation, and subject to a margin of 
great, it i^ possible to read the plaj s through 
/heir composition : and to do so opens Shakespeare 
RAjEW^Orld. He becomes solid and continuous : the planes 
W' lines of growth tell, the methods manifest them- 
little moment to see his work thus unroll itself. 
|Bra||0t^^gence that pours in from this large continuous 
|r«H|»jB|foeare ‘ one may ’ in his own words ‘ reach deep 
little.’ To bathe in Shakespeare is different 
wallowing in him. It is 


a course more promising 
a wild dedication of yourselves 
unpath’d waters, undream’d shores : 


noij, vaySj^'' ver with such a clue, do shores and waters lose any- 
thing pf thtbj, 1 cl and richness. 

S iciest plays aie tiial-pieces ; careful etpeiiments in 

irajpatic foiras, on Ihice at least of which he spent 
evision and lemodelling. He begins with the mixed 
JtamajP'Ciill ispi and satiie — ^whnt would now be called a revue — 
in our’s Lost, then takes up romantic comedy in the 

Two V romantic tiagedy in Romeo and Juliet, and tradi- 
tional jjoroedy in tlie Comedy of Errors. After thus 

-feeling 3® w* '4nd proving his competence, he works mainly on 
Engltsh^ll^ff T-plays for the new Rose Theatre for about three ' 
years. & adapts and revises plays already produced, le- 

Houchiag^Ryd. ’remodelling Pcele^and Greene, collaborating with 
■ Marlower^he?; entirely rewrites an older King John, and carries 
forward ^^‘{,^ies unassisted in Richard II and Richard III. 

l^duttg loose as it wore the accumulated pressure of 
-J^mantfe ini agination, he flowers out into A Midsunmer Night's 
JJream, the loveliest and most exquisitely finished of all pcetic 
rataa.B.cf!f .^er some light work in comedy, a marked break fol- 
Jsws, t^only one in the twenty years of his dramatic activity. 
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Then he resumes history in the double play of Hem IV t.jUi 
richness and amplitude. The Globe Theatre is huf md,' 
comes a full partner in the ownership and manage'flenb FbiP 
opening season he writes the great spectacular his 
and follows it up with the three central comedies, a 
incredible speed, in little more than a year. He 
five, just at the mezzo del camin di nostra vita 
mirMlis of his life, and of the English drama. 

Then he makes a swift transition. 



“loced, sritit 
en thirty* 
he 


He was dispos’d to mirth, but on the s 
A Roman thought hath struck him. 


H 


and with Jtditis Caesar he opens the period of the Vrageoies. 
They were written for what had become a more ®ttcalcd, mon. 
intelligent, probably more exacting audience; and more particu- 
larly, for production before a Court vhich. in a his“ 

torians tell us, of political ei'ents, was giving notifi^ra^g^onagB 
but serious attention to the drama. ‘ These three ^^^Ohe mtJies 
Hamlet say in 160£, ‘ I have taken note of it, the^^^^gTown so 
picked that the toe of the peasant comes near feimed. pf th? 
courtier’: and the courtier too (as in Hamlet) was^riposjng his 
own choice of treatment on the playwright. Shake 
on the crest of the wave. Hamlet is not only a tr« 
tion from Twelfth Night, it is the recognition of iti 
new requirements. Troilus and Cressida, following 
by-product or backwash of that gigantic achievcracnl 
years earlier the Merry TI’’iT'as had been of H^w^y l\ 
years later Timon is of Lear. The new reign carried 
movement already begun. The ‘ princely ’ drama oj 
shows the culmination of the influence to whiclij Shoke^ 
already fully responded when Othello, Macbeth, anci i 
produced before the Court at Whitehall. In the up»l 
name applicable here if anywhere — of Antony 
tragedy is expanding into something beyond itself, 
the brink of a new dramatic revolution. Within th^ 

PhUaster took the world captive by a fresh and ei®!? 
matic manner. After it, Shakespeare writes no mofo’H 
The 'vogue of Beaumont’s great colleague had t .* n 
Fletcher’s agile flexible workmanship Shakespeare sh*®* Ml 
the jealousy of an older artist, none of that sv 
methods which is so common among writers of estal?'i >h^ 

He responded to this influence as to others. In the op^^mg 
of Coriolanus there are traces of Fletcher’s manne 
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hand. When Shakespeare retired Fletcher formally suc- 
’ceeded hin^, as head dramatist of the company. The" brief age of 
high concentration was over. Im twenty 'years the English drama 

S ed from the fiery dawn of Marlowe to the moonlit dusk of 
singer. The interval was its day, the day of Shakespeare. 
S^ore it faded away into the comedy of manners and the tragedy 
of sentiment, it had pat out new growths : for Court representa- 
tions, the masque; for popular audiences, loosely woven melo- 
dramatic romance. This change of current also Shakespeare fol- 
lowed before he quitted the theatre. He put a few pages of his 
own finest work into an artless and ill-written chronicle-romance 
by a hack-writer. He produced, in Cymhdine and The Winter’s 
Tale, two beautiful romances of his own, adapting for the latter 
the sketch of a tragedy perhaps already written. In The Tern- 
pest he recognized and, as it were, sanctioned the masque before 
he finally gave the reins of dramatic control into the hands of the 
after-bom. 

His own last appearance on the stage is believed to have been in 
this piece. In the epilogue to it, which, though spoken by 
Prospero, is not part of the play and is not necessarily dramatic, 
we seem, for once to hear Shakespeare’s own voice, the voice of 
one making his final acquiescence : 

Now my charms are all o’er thrown 
And what strength I have ’s my own, 

Which is most faint. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant. 

‘ We are Time's sutijects, and time bids begone.’ The lines may be 
set beside and balanced against what is the earliest extant piece of 
Shakespeare’s writing, the opening words of Love’s Labour’s Lost: 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live registered upon our brazen tombs 
And then grace us in the disgi’ace of death. 

It is tempting to read into these lines a preluding trumpet-flourish 
■ of his own young ambition; but though tempting, unjustified. 
They are Shakespeare catching and repenting (yet repeating, 
as always, with a difference) the accent of Marlowe. But the 
* fame that was in his own mind was likely, at the time, less that to 
be gained by ‘ still climbing after knowledge infinite ’ than the 
^more obvious glory of Tamburlaine’s copper-laced coat and 
crimson velvet breeches — one of the earliest sights to dnygU his 
eyes when he came to London. The Sonnets show him wincing 
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under the soilure of an actor’s profession, 
fame, great and small, is alike transitory, and 

lays great bases for eternity 
Which prove more short than waste oi 

s 

From the early days when he was 

Like one that stands upon a promontory 
And spies a far-off shore vhere he woukl 

until the end, we seem to hear him saying 

On: 

Things that are past are done with nn : 
and if he dallied with the fancy that 

Time, T\ith his fairer hand 
Offering the fortunes of his former da_) s, 

The former man may make him, 

he was surely too cognizant of life to dream of any Medea’s magic 
that ‘ embalms and spices to the April-day again ’ 

From first to last Shakespeare is not an inventor or innovator. 
He follows all the inventions, takes them up and weighs them, puts, 
into them, where he uses them, his own masterly j^hnique, bis ^ 
own vitality. It is the same with his poems. 
modelled on Lodge; Lucrece, even more closely, on Dai^cl. 
composition of the Sonnets was in any case after the- sonnet- 
sequence had become fashionable, and according to whn seems the 
most reasonable view, was after that poetical anethod hsd passed 
its climax and begun to be old-fashioned. Perhaps Ids oijy 
innovation in poetical form — and it was one which he took up 
lightly, and which had no great result — was the unrhvnned aonpet, 
of which two exquisite specimens may be found, by those wl ^ill 
look for them, in the Two Gentlemen and the fi’'f pu’- ^f 
Henry IV. In the management of metre indeed — in his ' .'h , g 

and development of the flexible dramatic blank verse — ^In t '’i i ed 
as well as perfected. The secret of his later versification ..omains 
his, and all attempts to recreate it have been vain. Oihr wise, it 
is almost as though he deliberately refused to make in\ new 
experiments of his own. What was about him, in art as ift Hfe^, 
was good enough for him. 

Sufflammandus erat, ‘ the brake had to be put on him,’;;^ 
son’s remark on Shakespeare’s amazing fluency. ^ ^ 

Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on thoug|[)t,^ 
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and bhe expression never lags behind. Words were him like 
persons and things ; none escaped his notice, none did not impress 
him, none slipped his memory. His vocabulary still remains the 
largest of any English author ; in light and in serious use, he pours 
it out with equally facile mastery. Listen to it uj the mouth of 
Prince HaJ, pretending to speak in his father’s person: 

There is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man, 
a tun of man is thy companion ; why dost thou converse with that 
trunk of humours, that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swollen 
parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, that stuffed cloak- 
bag of guts, that roasted Hanningtree ox with the pudding in his 
belly, that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, 
that vanity in years? 

and compare that torrent of dancing language with the gravely 
copious eloquence of a serious speech: 

Piety and fear, 

H£%mv!d the jwsre, ynstiriv 
Domestic awe, night-rest and neighbou>hood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries and trades. 

Degrees, observances, customs and laws ; 

or with another passage not more nobly expressed though more 
widely known : 

Degree, priority, and place, 

Insisfture, course, proportion, season, furm, 

Office %nd custom, in all line of order; 

The unity and married calm of states. 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods ip cities. 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shorts^ 

The piimogenitive and due of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

That gigantic superflux of language never spreads out into the 
stagnation of verbosity ; it is never ‘ chough’s language, gabble 
enough and good enough ’ ; for every word in the swarm is alive 
and stings. His words • 


as pages followed him 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes, 

(md they 

enter in our ears like great triun ri^^ .a 
In their applauding gates. 
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The impressions of language, spoken or written, 
air, fast as ’tis ministered.* Even in his involved i 
he keeps that sheer mastery, never 

like one lost in a thorny wooc 
That rents the thorns and is lent with thd 
Seeking a way and straying from the waj 
Not knowing how to find the open air, 

But toding desperately to find it out; 

but rather, as has been picturesquely said ofl 
through the forest of words like a ^underbolt, cif 
of shape if they don’t fit in, melting moods and te| 
people to gape at the transformation.’ 

And so, when he puts the brake on, he can jjMi^erittate Itii 
po*^erj.and charge half a dozen simple woids with accumu- 


r) that 
only one 
. illuminates, 
fon with which 
\ing, through 
Itrict meaning, 
TcDo, are alike 
and on the 


t,«ind<lcav&gf 



-eTitle has 

cdnHnsts 
alhalf of 


lated force that he holds in rescue. An accompli| 
cited the desciiption lU Mr. Conrad’s Typhoon o. 
roar of the elements swallowing up all other souni 
with that elaborate and impressive passage a li: 

Shakespeare : 

The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the ears of death 

Unheard. 1 

1 

* This is the lion’s claw,’ he adds ; ‘ no other man so tttrihe 

with words.’ In many such strokes — from the awful ’Atid 
Cassandra laughed ’ of Pandarus, to Albany’s souni 11^ ‘ Even so: 
cover their faces,’ or the whisper of Imogen hij^X dream,’ ft 
few words of extreme simplicity cany in them an imi 
of vastness, an all but intolerable poignancy. 

‘His mind and hand went together,’ Shakespe 
wrote of him. Bat no hand, not even his, could kee^' 
swift envisagement of dramatic action, or of the 
that rushed to express it. More and more, as he 
him, if not unable, at least too impatient to Jms fo^l 

Language poured in on him faster than he could down, . 

he came more and more to drrv% through it, one th(h^t or iiTia|f8 
treading so hard on the heels of another that they lecame 
and fused. Just the same thing happened to his veisuficaiion. '3^ 
metrical pattern is always there, but ns the loom flicia| It is crusl^ 
into vast deviations. Many passages in which we (s+ill feel 
metrical structure can only be printed as prose, becadss 
rhythms of speech have outrun the framework ai^J 


re^s colleaga^ 
ireast of hifi 
■>f wofds 



my 
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! oapass of the pattern. But in the most irregular the 
[■m is not really lost, it only is submerged and re- 
|h as regards putting thoughts into words and as 
words into verse, he gires the impression of the 
f a speech or a scene rising in his mind together, 
fing down on paper as much of it as he can, in what 
1 1 he can. His apprehension is simultaneous, not 
id this applies to the action as nell as to the lan- 
plays. Only one or two, and none oi the later plays, 
[ession of having been com 2 )osed from a scenario, 
sms to rise before the diamati-t as a single complex 
slating this into concrete actable form he is obliged 
into sequence, but he does not aim at more than 
pi nee, than the di^ree of consecutivcncss that satisfies 
If analysed further the action in the plays presents 
itencies, sometimes even impossibilities. That Shake- 
so was from no deep plan. Yet art here once more 
justifies the artist: for it is just thi« massed, partially 
eatment which, as much as anything else, keeps his 
iggcsting mechanism and makes them so startling a 
The vague dissatisfaction left (as its best adraiiers 
by As You Like It is due less to any p.iiticular flaw 
libconscious impression of artificial flanlcssness. The 
inoonbjstencfies nhich no ingenuity can explain away in Othello or 
Hamlet giv6 these plays no slight part of their arresting and com- 
i.pe|Kng pow/r; they gne, in a nay that no other dramatist (unless 
Ijs'Bpphofeles) has ever equalled, the awful and enigmatic quality 
. of lifcj’ Tiicy kce^ us fi om ‘ ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
'TnSImlGageJ^vhcn nc should submit ourselves to an unknown 


e is not a moral teacher. He lets morality take care 
>t he sets before us is life. Cruelty, falsehood, inhu- 
:hc.ry are represented by him, as are heroism, truth, 
but they are neither approved nor condemned, they 
rlayed, as causes uith their effects, or it may be uith 
apparent cffcctlessnes?. Lady Capulet’s plan to hare 
jned in Mantua, Cymbcline’s order for the massacre in 
all his Roman prisoners, are presented without com- 
oduce no result. The lesson, if it can be called one, of 
(as of Sophocles) is that we should not draw lessons, 
icl and understand. Their attitude towards the virtues 
are virtues, that good is different from evil. If it is 




.i,«r«-only 


p0i 



T / f 
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iear) that 
|t”is only one 
Ulominates. 
on with wliich 
ling, through 
jhict meaning, 
Ho, are alike 


part of the scheme of things (as does not always 
there is a power which works for righteousness, thi 
fact of life like others. Shakespeare does not teach , 

In his clear daylight we see the woild. The exaltai 
even his darkest tragedies leave us comes of our 
him, seen it as it is, neither good nor bad in any 
but wonderful. Goneiil and Coidelia, lago and 
parts of life : ‘ he maketh his sun to rise on the e 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unj 
not the lesson of Shakespeare, but the lesson of life,r 
US through that image of hfe which Shakespeare' 
fore us, that good is not only different from evil, b 
evil. 

Nor, any more than he is a teacher of morals, ij 
a teacher of patiiotism The Ime and praise of En, 
makes his great Englishmen utter are theirs, not his 
theT»’ 0 vpress tliemseh es as none but he could do Ij 
minds of idolatry, we must take into accoupt not 
omy, <00 fainnVar for cfdirtian, <uo august <br prai 

England, hedged in with the maii^ 

That water-walled bulwark, still secuie 
And confident fiom foreign puiposes: I » 

This England never did nor never shaJli 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror : I 

This royal throne of kings, this scepte^ ^ 

England, bound in with the tiiumphanl " 

not only these, but the representations, equally symp because 

equally dramatic, of the merely \ulgar attitude towards 

one’s nathe country, and of the naiiow insular pri agamst 

^nrMomora ftip ..unoro-pr nbmit. ttip bnv <Tint. vph bm that shall 

’ and the 
rts, all 


le^p&ELTe 
[jKa which he 

bgea 



ie highest 
e would 
rather in 


foreigners — the swagger about the boy (not yet box 
go to Constantinople and take the Tuik by the 
! ignorant conceit which sets down all Fienchmen au 
' Germans as sots, and all Itahans as fiends. I 
illumination and inspiration, at a time like the pre 
turn neither to one nor the other. These may be ^ 
the expression of a temper at once simpler and lar^ ^eite 

two instances? , ^ 

One is the Gloucestershire recruit, with his sour and-hxs 

inarticulate speech, the true ancestor of hundreds J 
his countrymen now who have never read Shakes] ^ havd* 
never thought much or deeply, whom eloquenc^ ^ 
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O wonder! . 

How many goodly creatures are tiiera 
How beauteous mankind is ! O brave ) 

That baa such people in ’t! 


and the older generation may realize this^E 
Prospero does to Miranda, with no accent of sa 
with no trace even of some superior indulf 
thankfulness, 

’Tis new to thee. 

Perhaps, when all is said, attemptsdio rectif 
dismiss and cancel outworn idolatries, only lea^ 
some fresh idolatry of our own. They leave us,^ 
a feeling little short of adoration. * I would 
though I jrgfess myself his adorer, not his fr 
, cffi’sors of the last three hundred years often 
(as they blamed him) amiss : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his ■ 

As I can of those mysteries which h| 
Will not have earth to know. 

The mistake to which we. Tike them, are subjea 
at all. No words said of him are more exactly! 
one who, in the last generation, was his most imj 
most eloquent interpreter. After exhausting o^ 
hyperboles of laudation, all gh'tter and pomp 
bume, as a poet and not as a panegyrist, wrota o^ 
what is the last and the unsurpassable word: 

His praise is this, he can be praised of ^ 
Man, woman, child, praise God for him 
Exults not to be worshipped, but to be.| 
He is ; and being, beholds his work well 


[ay answer, .is 
[ or of sale, ism, 
but with full 


|r judgment, to 
established in 
ill events, with 
[e him nothing, 
Our predc- 
led Shakespeare 


to praise him 
jie than those of 
Jsioned lover and 
PShakesponre all 
J rhetoric, Swin- 
liim more simply 

lione. 
but he 

lone. 


‘ I cannot last ever,’ says Falstaff, in one of hh cross-flashes of 
wit and insight: * it was alway yet the trick 0 { om English nation, 
if they have a good thing, toteake it too common * there are 
l^me good things that cannot be made too common, ^^®t do last 
these is Shakespeare. 




